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If it pafTcd only by the houfe of peers; it fhould be 
looked upon as invalid and void, and execution 'fhould be 
thereupon forborn or fufpended. Clarendon , b. viii. 

There is not any one a&ion whatfoever which a man ought 
to do, or to forbear , but the Scripture will give him a clear 
precept or prohibition for it. # South's Sermons. 

3* To fpare; to treat with clemency. 

With all lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long fuffering, for¬ 
bearing one another in love. Eph. iv. 2. 

4. To withold. 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me, 
that he deftroy thee not. 2 Chro. xxxv. 21. 

Forbearance, n.f. [from forbear .] 

1. The care of avoiding or ihunning any thing; negation of 
practice. 

True noblenefs would 

Learn him forbearance fromfo foul a wrong. Shakef. R. III. 
This may convince us how vaftly greater a pleafure is con¬ 
sequent upon the forbearance of fin, than can poffibly accom¬ 
pany the commiffion of it. South's Sermons. 

Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear doing, any 
particular adtion, according as its doing or forbearance has the 
a£lual preference in the mind. Lccke. 

2 . Intermiffion of fomething. 

3. Command of temper. 

Have a continent forbearance , ’till the fpeed of his rage 
goes flower. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Lenity; delay of punifhment; mildnefs. 

Nor do I take notice of this inftance of feverity in our own 
country to juftify fuch a proceeding, but only to difplay the 
mildnefs and forbearance made ufe of under the reign of his 
prefent majefty. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 52. 

He applies to our gratitude by obligations of kindnefs and 
beneficence, of long fuffering and forbearance. Rogers. 

Forbe'arer. n.f. [from forbear .] An intermitter; inter- 
cfeptor of any thing. 

The Weft as a father all goodnefs doth bring. 

The Eaft a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tuft. Hufbandry. 
To FO'RBID. v. a. pret. 1 forbade ; part, forbidden or forbid. 
[popbeoban, Saxon ; verbieden, Dutch.] 

1. To prohibit; to interdict any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ; have I not for¬ 
bid her my houfe ? Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

By tailing of that fruit forbid , 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 
The voice of reafon, in all the di&ates of natural morality, 
ought carefully to be attended to, by a ftridl obfervance of 
what it commands, but efpecially of what it forbids. South. 

All hatred of perfons, by very many Chriftian principles, 
we are moft folemnly and indifpenfably forbid. Spratt's Serm. 
The chafte and holy race 

Are all forbidden this polluted place. Dry den's Mn. b. vi. 

2. To command to forbear anything. 

She with fo fweet a rigour forbad him, that he durft not 
rebel. Sidney* b. ii. 

It is the fhameful work of Hubert’s hand. 

The practice and the purpofe of the king, 

From whofe obedience I forbid my foul. Shakefpeare. 

They have determined to confume all thofe things that 
God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. Judith xi. 12. 

3. Tooppofe; to hinder. w 

The moifture being forbidden to come up in the plant, flay- 
cth longer in the root, and fodilateth it. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour, and fo exafperate 
it as well as forbid new humour. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight! 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 

And fearch no farther than thyfelf reveal’d. . Dryden. 

4. To accurfe; to blaft. Now obfolete. To bid is in old lan¬ 
guage to pray ; to forbid therefore is to curfe. 

~ Sleep fhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid; 

He (hall live a ma n forbid. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Fo'rbid. v. n. To utter a prohibition. 

Now the good gods forbid , 

That our renowned Rome 

Should now eat up her own ! Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

FoRBi'DDANfcE. n.f. [from forbid.] Prohibition; edi£l againfl 
any thing. 

How haft thou yielded to tranfgrels 
The ftridl forbiddance ! how to violate 
The facred fruit forbidden ! Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. 
Fo'rbiddeNLY. adv. [from forbid.] In an unlawful manner. 
With all confidence he (wears, as he had feen’t. 

That you have touch’d his queen forbiddenly. Shakefpeare. 
F o r R bidder, n.f. [from forbid .] One that prohibits; one 
that enafts a prohibition. 

This was a bold accufation of God, making the foun¬ 
tain of good the contriver of evil, and the forbidder of 
the crime an abettor of the fa£t prohibited. Brown's Vul. Err. 
Other care, perhaps, 
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May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder! Milton's Paradife Loft. h. i*. 

Fo'r bidding, participial adj. [from forbid.] Rafting"abhor¬ 
rence ; repelling approach ; caufing averfion. 

Tragedy Was made forbidding and horrible. A. Hill 

FORCE, n.f. [force, French; fortis, Latin.] 

1. Strength; vigour; might; adtive powdr. 

He never could maintain his part but in the force of his 
Will. Shakef. Much Ado about JS othin<?\ 

A fhip, which hath ftruck fail, doth run 
B yforce of that force which before it won. Donne, 

t. Violence. 

Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the crown. 

Which now they hold by force, and not by right. Sh. H. VI, 
The fhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy’d ; 

But I by free confent. Dryden. 

3. Virtue; efficacy. 

Manifeft it is, that the very majefty and holinefs of the 
place where God is worfhipped, hath, in regard of us, great 
virtue, force and efficacy ; for that it ferveth as a fenfible help 
to ftir up devotion. Hooker , b. v. f 15. 

No definitions, no fuppofitionS of any fed, are of force 
enough to deftroy conftant experience. Locke. 

4. Validnefs; power of law. 

A teftariient is of force after men are dead. Heb. ix. 17. 

Not long in force this charter flood ; 

Wanting that feal, it muft be feal’d in blood. Denham. 

5. Armament; warlike preparation. Often forces in the plural. 

O Thou ! whofe captain I account myfelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye. Shakef. Richard III. 
The fecret of the power of Spain confifteth in a veteran 
army, compounded of mifcellany frees of all nations. Bacon. 
A greater force than that which here we find. 

Ne’er prefs’d the ocean, nor employ’d the wind. Waller. 
Thofe victorious forces of the rebels were not able 
to fuftain your arms. Dryden. 

6. Deftiny; neceffity; fatal compulfion. 

To Forcr. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compel; to conftrain. 

Dangers are light, if they once feem light; and more 
dangers have deceived men than forced them. Bacon. 

I have been forced to ufe the cant words of Whig and 
Tory. Swift's Examiner. 

The a&ions and operations did force them upon dividing 
the fingle idea. Pope's View of Epick Poem. 

2. To overpower by ftrength. 

O that fortune 

Had brought me to the field where tboti art fam’d 
To have wrought fuch wonders with an afs’s jaw, 

I fhould have forc'd thee foon with other arms. Milton. 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort. 

To force their monarch and infult the court. Drydens An. 

3. To impel; to prefs. 

Thou (halt not deftroy the trees by forcing an ax againfl 
them. Deutr. 20. *9. 

4. To draw cr pufli by main ftrength. 

Stooping, the fpear defeended on his chine, 

Juft where the bone diftinguifh’d either loin: 

It ftuck fo faft, fo deeply bury’d lay. 

That fcarce the v idler forc'd the fteel away. Dryden's $n. 

5. To enforce; to urge. 

Three bluft’ring nights, born by the fouthern blaft, 

I floated, and difeover’d land at laft : 

High on a mounting wave my head I bore. 

Forcing my ftrength, and gath’ring to the fhore. Dryd. dEn. 
£. To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering th§ir willing benefadlors out of part, 
contrived another of forcing their unwiding neighbours out of 
all their pofleffions. Decay of Piety. 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guefts ; left, ignorant of fate. 

The queen might force them from her town and ftate. Dryd. 

7. To gain by violence or power. 

My heart was your’s; but, oh ! you left it here 
Abandon’d to thofe tyrants hope and fear : 

If they forc'd from me one kind look or word, 

Could you not that, nor that fmall part afford ? Dryden. 

8. To ftorm; to take or enter by violence. 

Troy wall’d fohigh, 

Atrides might as well have forc'd the fky. Waller. 

Hcav’n from all ages wifely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braveft nation hide ; 

Who with four hundred foot, and forty horfe. 

Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. Dryd. Ind. Emp> 

9. To ravifh ; to violate by force. 

Force her.— I like it not. Dryden . 

10. To conftrain; todiftort; not to obtain naturally or with 
eafe. 

Our general tafte in England is for epigram, turns of wit* 
and forced conceits. Acldfon's Spectator, N°. 4°9' 

ir. Toman; toftrengthen by foldievs; to garrifon. 
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Here let them lye, 

’Till famine and the ague eat them Up: 

Were they not forc'd with thofe that fhould be our s. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. Shakefp. 

If you find that any great number of foldiers be newly 
fent into Oroonoque, and that the paffages be alread y forced, 
then be well advifed how you land. Raleigh's Apology. 

1 2 To Force out. To extort. 

The tricks ufed in convening fynods migh t force out an ex- 
preffion from him, that did not carry all the refpea due to 
thofe great names. Atterbury. 

The heat of the difpute had forced out from him expreffions 
that feemed to make his doctrine run higher than really it 
did. Atterbury. 

To Force, v . n. To lay ftrefs upon. This word I have only 
found in the following paflage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Harold, his 
armorer put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplate be¬ 
hind ; the which being efpied by fome that flood by, was 
taken among them for an ill token, and therefore advifed him 
not to fight that day ; to whom the duke anfwered, I force not 
of fuch fooleries; but if I have any fkill in foothfaying, as in 
footh I have none, it doth prognofticate that I fhall change 
copy from a duke to a king. Camden's Remains. 

Fo'rcedly. adv. [ from force. ] Violently ; conftrainedly ; 
unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth moft 
aptly agree to that ftru&ure of the abyfs and antediluvian 
earth ; but very improperly and forcedly to the prefent form of 
the earth and the waters. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Fo'rceful. adj. [ force and full.] Violent; ftrong; driven 
with great might; impetuous. 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 

Ou.r forceful inftigation ? Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Againfl the fteed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which, hiding as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks. Dryden's /En. 

Were it by chance, or forceful deftiny, 

Which forms in caufes firft whate’er fhall be, 

Affifted by a friend, one moonlefs night. 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. 

He pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent, 

Through Paris’ fhield th & forceful weapon went. 
Fo'rcefully. adv. [from forceful . ] Violently; 
oufly. 

Fo'rceless. adj. [from force.] Without force; 

feeble; impotent. 

FO'RCEPS. n.f. [Latin.] 

Forceps properly dignifies a pair of tongs; but is ufed for 
an inftrument in chirurgery, to extract any thing out of 
wounds, and the like occafions. 6) 'uincy. 

Fo'rcer. n.f [from force.] 

1. That which forces, drives, or conftrains. 

2. The embolus of a pump working by pulfion, in contradiftinc- 
tion to a fucker, which a£ls by attradlion. 

The ufual means for the afeent of water is either by fuckers 
or forcers. Wilkins’s Dadalus. 

Fo rcible. adj. [from force.] 

1 . Strong ; mighty : oppofed to weak. 

That punifhment, which hath been fometimes forcible to 
bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak and feeble. Hooker. 

2 . Violent; impetuous. 

3. Efficacious; adlive; powerful. 

Sweet fmells are moft forcible in. dry fubftances, when 
broken; and fo likewife in oranges, the ripping of their rind 
giveth out their fmell more. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory 

4. Prevalent; of great influence. 

God hath allured us, that there is no inclination or temp¬ 
tation fo forcible which our humble prayers and defires may 
not fruftrate and break afunder. Raleigh's Hill, of the World 
Jerfey, belov’d by all; for all muft feel 
The influence of a form and mind. 

Where comely grace and conftant virtue dwell, 

Like mingl’d ftreams, more forcible when join’d: * 

Jerfey fhall at thy altars ftand, 

Shall there receive the azure band. p„- 

5. Done by force. 

The abdication of king James, the advocates,on that Tide 
void UP ° n t0 haVC hQQn f orcible and un J uft > and confequently 

6. Valid ; binding ; obligatory. Swift. 

”■/• [fro m forcible.-] Force; violence. 
Forcibly, adv. [from forcible.] 
i. Strongly ; powerfully. 

v,rT h ^ G u Pel ° fferS fuch confiderations as are fit to work 
wy forab/y upon two of the moft fwaying and governing 

- Tmpet^ufly m ' nd ’, ^ ^ “ d ° Uf ^ 

3. By violence; by force. 

He himfelf with greedy great defire 
Into the caftle enter'd forcibly. Fairy %u een> h . canu s . 
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The taking and carrying away of women forcibly , and 
againfl: their will, except female wards' and bondwomen, was 
made capital. Bacon's Henry VII. 

This do&rine brings us down to the level of horfe and mule, 
whofe mouths are forcibly holden with bit and bridle. Hamm. 

Fo'rcipated. adj. [from forceps.] Formed like a pair of 
pincers to open and irtclofe. 

The locufts have antennae, or long horns before, with a 
long falcation or forcipated tail behind. Browns Vulgar Err. 

When they have feized their prey, they will fo tenacioufly 
hold it with their forcipated mouth, that they will not part 
therewith, even when taken out of the waters. Derham. 

FORD. n. f. [ popb, Saxon, from papan, to pafs.] 

1. A (hallow part of a river when it may be palled without 
jfwimming; 

Her men the paths rode through made by her fword; 

They pafs the ftream, when fhe had found the ford. Fairfax. 

2. It fometimes fignifies the ftream, the current, without any 
confideration of paflage or fhallownefs. 

Medufa with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford, and of itfelf the water flies 

All tafte of living wight. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ii. 

Rife, wretched widow ! rife; nor undeplor’d 

Permic my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford: 

But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy perifh’d lord Dry. 

To Ford. v. a. [from the noun] To pafs without fwim- 


ming. 


Adam’s flhin-bones muft have contained a thoufand fathom, 
and much more, if he had forded the ocean. Raleigh’s Hift. 
Fo'rdaele. adj. [from ford ] Paflable without fwimming./ 
Pliny placeth the Schenitae upon the Euphrates, where the 
fame beginneth to be fordable. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

A countryman founded a river up and down, to try where 
it was moft fordable ; and where the water ran too fmooth, he 
found it deepeft; and, on the contrary, fhalloweft where it 
made moft noife. L'Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. [ pope, Saxon.] Anterior; that which comes 
firft in a progreffive motion. 

Refiftance in fluids arifes from their greater preffing on the 
fore than hind part of the bodies moving in them. Cheyne . 

Fore. adv. 

1. Anteriorly; in the part which appears firft to thofe that meet 
it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four faikers, 
needing no other addition than a flight fpar deck fore and aft, 
which is a flight deck throughout. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Fore is a word much ufed in compofition to mark priority of 
time, of which fome examples fhall be given. 

To Foreadvi'se. v. n. [fore and advife.] To counfel early; 
to counfel before the time of action, or the event. 

Thus to have faid, 

As you were foreadvis'd, had touch’d his fpirit, 

And tried his inclination. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

To Fore appo'int. [fore and appoint.] To order beforehand. 
To Forea'rm. v» a. [fore and qrm.] To provide for attack 
or refiftance before the time of need. 

A man fhould fix and forearm his mind with this perfuafion, 
that, during his paffion, whatfoever is offered to his imagina¬ 
tion tends only to deceive. South's Sermons. 

He forearms his care 

With rules to pufh his fortune, or to bear. Dryden's/En. 
To Forebo'de. v. n. [fore and bode.] 

1. To prognofticate ; to foretell. 

An ancient augur, (kill’d in future fate. 

With thefe^ foreboding words reftrains their hate. Dryden. 

2. To foreknow; to be prefeient of; to feel a fecret fenie of 
fomethino- future. 

O 

Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore : 

heart forebodes I ne’er fhall fee you more. Dryd.In.Emp . 
My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r. Pope 
Forebo'der. n.f. [from forebode.] ° 

1. A prognofticator; a foothfayer. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a bird of omen 
and a^kind of fmall prophet: a crow that had obferved the 
raven’s manner and way of delivering his prediaions, fets up 

eitSSSO. 

Foreby' .prep, [fore and by.) Near; hard by ; faft by. 

Not far away he hence doth won J 

Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy Swen, l i 
To Forecast, v. a. [fire and cafi. J 7 ^ ’ 

1. I o fcheme ; to plan before execution. 

x He ^]f oreca fi his devices againfl the ftrong holds'. Dan. xi. 

2. Toadjuft; to contrive. & ’ 

The foaft was ferv’d ; the time fo well forecafl , 

That juft when the deflert and fruits were plac’d, 

2 To^efop d3 F a ar ' mh , egan ‘- a Dr yden's Theod. andHonoria. 
3* 1 ° torelee; tq provide againfl. 

It is wifdom to confider the end of things before we em¬ 
bark, and to forecaft confluences. L'Eftrange, Fable 83. 
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